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ON  THE 

LETTER 

•’V 

ADDRESSED  TO 

Two  GREAT  MEN, 


N.  B.  It  is  apprehended  the  Republic  at  ion  of 
thefe  Remarks  may  be  pleafing  to  thofe  Gentle - 
men  who  have  been  fo  well  entertained  with  Mr. 

N  s  sin  fiver  thereto .  The  Remarker^ 
Manner  is  elegant ,  and  his  Arguments  plaufible ;  but 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Interefi  and  Happinefi  of  GREAT-BRI- 

TAIN,  and  Her  Colonies 5  if  his  Sentiments 
file  ould  prevail. 
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In  a  LETTER  to  the 


Vis  conftli  expers  mole  ruit  fua: 

Vim  temper  at  am  di  quoque  provehunt 


In  majus :  idem  odere  vires 


Omne  nefas  animo  movent es. 
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REMARKS 
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E  T  T 

/ 

E  R 

ADDRESSED 

T  O 

w 

0  GREAT 

MEN 

S  I  R, 

Shall  not  inquire  who  is  the  Author  of  the 
Piece  on  which  I  am  going  to  remark.  Your 
Opinions,  and  your  Arguments,  are  all  that 
I  fhall  confider.  Whether  you  are,  or  ever 
have  been  f  penfioned  and  employed,  whether  you 
are  merely  a  private  Man,  or  a  Perfon  diftinguifhed 
in  Rank  and  Fortune,  you  are  to  me,  and  to  the 
Public,  on  this  Occalion,  only  the  Author  of  the 
Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  ;  and  you  will  give  me 
Leave  to  addrefs  you  in  that,  and  in  no  other  Light. 
It  is  indeed  a  Light  in  which  you  cannot  be  viewed 
to  your  Difadvantage  *,  your  Piece  is  animated  with 
the  Spirit  of  true  Patriotifm  ;  it  difeovers  political 
and  hud orical  Knowledge  ;  and  is  written  through¬ 
out  with  Fire  and  Energy. 

But,  Sir,  that  Animation  of  Language  and  Sen¬ 
timent,  which  is  allowed  to  the  Orator  in  political 
Conflicts  in pulvere  ct  in  foie ,  lias  no  Place  in  a  fober 
Difcumon.  I  write  not  to  the  Ear  or  to  the  Paf- 

fions ; 

.  of  the  Letter. 


+  via 


X  . 


lions  ;  I  aim  at  no  Seduction  of  Judgment  ;  and  X 
alk  for  no  Approbation  but  what  a  Calm  Reflexion 
and  unprejudiced  Reafon  may  afford  me.  My  End 
is,  rather  to  examine  the  Juftnefs  of  your  Plan,  than 
to  enforce  any  Plan  of  my  own  ;  and  I  fhall  not  af¬ 
fect  the  flow,  nor  the  Pomp,  nor  the  high-colour¬ 
ing  of  parliamentary  Declamation.  If  I  can  deliver 
a  plain  Argument  in  plain  Language,  it  is  all  I  aim 
at :  For  this  I  fhali  make  no  Apology  ;  that  Free¬ 
dom  with  which  you  warn  the  Miniftry  againft  fall¬ 
ing  into  Miftakes  in  the  enfliing  Treaty  of  Peace, 
will  juftify  me  to  you,  and  to  the  World,  if  I  fhould 
attempt  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  Miftakes,  into 
which  I  imagine  you  are  yourfelf  fallen. 

\  ou  cannot  be  ignorant  in  what  Manner  Succefs 
operates  upon  the  Minds  of  Men  ;  with  what  a  blind 
and  haughty  Confidence  it  infpires  them  •,  and  in  the 
infolent  Elation  of  Victory,  how  little  they  attend 
to  Reafon  or  Jdftice,  and  often  to  their  own  moft 
important  Interefls.  People  of  all  Nations  imagine, 
that  when  they  are  worfted,  Succefs  gives  their  E- 
nemy  very  little  Right  to  preferibe  fevere  Terms; 
and  conceive  when  they  are  themfelves  fuccefsful, 
that  there  are  no  Bounds  to  their  own  Pretenfions. 
If  this  Difpofition  fliould  happen  at  this  Time  to 
prevail  amongft  us,  it  may  be  attended  with  very 
pernicious  Confequences.  It  may  raife  fuch  extra¬ 
vagant  Expectations,  or  excite  fuch  wrong-placed 
Delires,  as  will  render  a  Negotiation  for  Peace  a 
Work  of  infinite  Difficulty.  A  virtuous  and  able 
Miniftry  may,  in  fome  Sort,  find  their  Virtue  and 
Ability  brought  to  aft  againft  themfelves ;  they  may 
find  that  their  Victories  and  Succeftes  have  excited 
fo  much  Arrogance  in  thofe  v/ho  had  fno  Share  in 
acquiring  them,  as  to  deftroy  all  their  EffeCts  ; 
they  may  find  their  Virtue  and  Moderation  over¬ 
rule;!  by  the  Madnefs  of  the  People,  and  be  thus 
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difabled  from  availing  themfelves  of  a  fuccefsful 
War,  in  the  Attainment  of  an  advantageous  Peace. 

I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that  your  Letter  tends  to  in- 
creafe  and  inflame  this  improper  Difpofition.  You 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  delivering  your  Sentiments 
openly.  The  Liberty  of  an  Englishman ,  and  your 
own  Abilities,  give  you  a  Right  to  do  fo.  What  I 
blame  is  your  exceflive  Attachment  to  certain  Ob- 
jedts,  fo  exceflive,  that  if  they  fhould  not  be  infilled 
upon  by  the  Miniftry,  with  a  Warmth  equal  to  your 
own,  you  hefitate  not  to  declare  to  the  People,  -j-  that 
we  jhall  have  a  treacherous  and  delujive  Peace .  This, 
Sir,  is  furely  a  moil  unjuftifiable  Method  of  proceed¬ 
ing;  it  is  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  general  Difcontent  in 
Favour  of  your  particular  Opinions  ;  Opinions, 
which,  if  they  are  not  ill  founded,  are  at  leaft  very 
problematical :  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  your 
Refentment  againft  the  Perfidy  of  the  Enemy,  has 
made  you  feem  much  more  intent  upon  affronting 
France ,  than  providing  deliberately  for  the  Interefts 
of  Britain . 

You  fet  forth,  with  great  Strength  of  Fadt  and 
Reafon,  the  Treachery  of  France ,  and  her  frequent 
Violations  of  the  moft  folemn  Treaties.  You  infill 
particularly  on  the  Cafe  of  Dunkirk  :  and  I  admit 
that  you  could  not  have  chofen  a  more  proper  In¬ 
stance.  But  I  am  forry  to  fee  that  you  are  even  here 
guided  more  by  old  Prejudices  than  by  the  true  Na¬ 
ture  of  Things  ;  and  that  you  have  propofed  fuch  a 
Manner  of  adting,  that,  whilft  we  are  in  Reality 
only  demanding  our  honeft  and  unqueftionable 
Rights,  we  may  have  all  the  Appearance  of  acting 
with  the  moft  wanton  Infolence,  with  the  moft  hate¬ 
ful  Oppreflion. 

You  propofe  to  the  Two  great  Men,  that, 

“  before 


L  Vid.  P.  29,  of  the  Letter. 
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«  l  iT ;l!bV?Vlpm  any  Meaty,  or' Me* 

«  inMdSf^tr  *  'ro^°{al  whatever,  they  ought  to 
nirir  ■'  -  i  ‘^P  “r  >S  d°ne  witb  Re&ard  to  for- 

%Zl;pT atu^ 

Firmneknfi  r  r  them,  with  the 

of  \*Zvtv™f\?mUer0rS' -that  the  Dem°teiott 
J  ;  mk/j  woat you  are  intitled  to  by  Treaties 

«  Tae  l°”Z  a&°  and  Elated,  and  that  it  jhall  not  be 

“  fcoZtdS  ™Mng  Negotiation,  but 

«  £2j£  w"*  ^  **  ■*&****•  Jhall  com- 

Though  this  is  a  Sort  of  Language  hitherto  I 
believe,  unheard  m  Europe,  why  you  confine  it’ to 
Dunkirk  I  cannot  imagine.  Why  would  you  not 
have  them  m  the  fame  Manner  renounce 

a  !.  RlS,ht  to  the  difputed  Parts  of  America  ?  -You 
vyii  ,  i  nope,  allow,  that  the  French  Encroachments 
tnere  are  as  much  againft  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  as 
tne  Reltoration  of  Dunkirk ;  and  that  we  have  full 
as  good  a  Right  to  exped  every  Reparation  of  In- 
tereft  and  Honour  with  Regard  to  the  one  as  to  the 
otnen  But  if  all  Points  wherein  the  Violation  of 
I  reties  is  charged,  ought  not,  according  to  your 
Doctrine,  to  be  to  much  as  mentioned  in  the  enfuin.o- 
Negotiation,  but  ought  to  be  fettled  before  that  Ne^ 
gotiation  fhall  commence,  the  Bufinels  of  the  Con- 
greis  will  be  lo  very  fhort,  and  fo  very  eafy,  as  to 
require  no  wonderful  Share  of  that  Knowledge  that 
Adroitnus,  and  ail  that  Combination  of  Talents, 
and  \  .  t'-..  o,  tViiien  vou  demand  in  a  Plenipotentia¬ 
ry  ;  but  which  you  are  almoft  in  Defpair  of  finding  ' 
among  our  Nobility.  To  fpeak  and  to  ad  to  the 
Letter  cr  tne  xnifrudions  which  you  give  him,  in- 

dead 


t  Vid.  P.  24,  2j, 
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ftead  of  all  tliofe  Qualifications,  he  need  only  affiume 
a  decifive  and  dibtatorial  Tone *,  to  rail  abundantly 
at  thofe  employed  by  the  Enemy  to  treat  with  him  ; 
to  remind  them  of  their  amazing  Perfidy  T  ;  to  tell 
them  that  he  owes  them  a  Difgrace\  ;  to  tell  them 
that  he  can  have  no  Dealings  with  fuch  a  People  ||  \ 
and  thus  to  go  through  the  little  that  is  left  to  be 
done  with  as  great  Airs  of  Arrogance  and  Superi- 
ority  as  he  can  poffibly  aflfume.  Thefe  are  Accom- 
pliffiments  indeed  not  difficult  to  be  found,  and 
which  we  need  not  defpair  to  meet  with  at  Arthur  sy 
r  on  the  Turf** 

,  I  do  not.  Sir,  mean  to  infinuate,  that  the  Demo¬ 
lition  of  Dunkirk  is  not  an  Object  worthy  of  our  Re¬ 
gard.  It  is  indeed  probably  not  of  quite  fo  much 
Importance,  as  you  think  it,  and  as  formerly  it  was 
thought,  whilft  in  the  Continental  Wars  of  King 
William ,  and  Queen  Anne,  we  negledted  our  Naval 
Strength,  and  the  due  Protection  of  our  Trade. 
Elowever,  as  it  is  ftill  an  Objeft,  there  is  no  Doubt 
but  in  the  enfuing  Negotiation  our  Mimftay  -nil  at¬ 
tend  with  proper  Care  to  have  it  demolifhed*  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Tenor  of  former  Treaties.  This,  Sir, 
we  may  fay  with  fome  AiTurance,  will  be  done. 
But  that  this  be  done  before  we  condefcend  to  treat, 
that  it  is  to  be  a  Preliminary  to  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace,  is  anldea  altogether  extravagant,  and  as' lit¬ 
tle  juftified  by  Precedent  as  by  Realon.  That 
thofe  very  Matters  for  which  War  was  declared 
jfhould  not  be  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  the  Ne¬ 
gotiation  for  Peace,  is  a  Principle  entirely  your 


own,  and  to  which  all  the  Writers  on  Politics  have 
to  this  Day  been  entirely  Strangers.  You  feem  in¬ 
deed  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  affert,  that  fuch  De¬ 
mands  as  you  propofe  fj  u  cannot  be  looked  upon 

B  “  as 


f  P.  24.  %  P.  25*  li  ib. 

ff  VicL  P.  9.  of  the  Letter. 
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a®  the  Inlolence  of  a  Conqueror,  but  as  the  wife 
Forefight  of  a  People,  whom  dear-bought  Expe- 

« s?' the  p'rWi' 

leir  Juiace.  hot  you  obferve  fome  few  Lines 
before  that  we  ought  “  *  to  take  every  Method 
^  in  our  Power  to  f e-cure  the  Obfervance  of  thofe 
Conceffions  they  -may  make  ;  and  to  infift  upon 
^  their  giving  us  fuch  Proofs  of  their  Sincerity  be- 
"oie  any  Negotiation  is  entered  upon,  as  may 
<§Ne  tis  fome  Ajfnrcince ,  that  they  mean  to  be  more 
“  faithful  to  their  future  Engagements .”  The  Way 
you  propofe,  then,  of  doing  ourfelve&Juflice,  is  to 
infift  upon  thele  Demands,  as  the  Compliance  with 
them  by  the  French  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Security  for 
their  adhereing  to  the  Treaty. 

I  fhould.  Sir,  moft  willingly  concur  with  you 
in  recommending  any  lYIethod  which  might  fecure 
their  Adherence  to  fuch  Conceffions  as  they  fhall 
make ;  which  might  draw  from  them  any  real  Proof 
cf  their  Sincerity ,  or  which  would  give  us  fome  Affu- 
rance  that  they  mean  to  be  more  faithful  to  their  future 
Engagements:  But  I  have  confidered  your  Demand 
in  every  Light  which  I  was  capable  of  putting  it, 
and,  after  all,  I  *am  utterly  unable  to  difeover,  if 
France  fhould  fubmit  to  the  humiliating  Step  you 
propofe,  what  additional  Security  this  will,  or  can 
give  us,  that  fhe  will  keep  the  Peace  that  is  to  en- 
fue,  whenever  fhe  fhall  find  it  her  Intereft  to  break  & 
it.  This  Step  may  indeed  be  a  mortifying  Confef- 
fion  of  her  prefent  Weaknefs,  but  can  be  no  Sort 
of  Security  for  her  future  Faith,  * 

So  far  from  having  any  fuch  Operation,  there  is 
all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  expedt  that  it  would 
produce  quite  the  contrary  Effect.  A  Nation  which* 
through  the  Neceffity  of  its  Affairs,  fubmits  to 
Terms  impofed,  for  no  other  Purpofe  than  to  infult 

her 


\ 


*  Vid,  P,  9.  of  the  Letter. 


her,  feeks  the  firft  Opportunity  to  wipe  off  the 
Stain.  She  will  not  look  upon  fuch  Engagements 
as  a  Treaty,  but  as  an  OppreiFion  ;  and  ihe  will  find 
a  Sort  of  Excufe  for  the  Infidelity  of  her  Conduit  in 
the  Infolence  of  ours.  Nations,  like  Men,  often 
refent  an  Infuk  more  than  an  Injury. 

Unreafonable  as  this  Demand  may  be,  you  how¬ 
ever  feem  fond  of  it ;  for  you  again  alk,  “  Can 
“  you  have  any  Dealings  with  a  Power,  who,  if  he 
“  refufes  this,  at  the  very  Time  that  he  is  treating, 
“  affords  you  fuch  a  manifeft  Proof  that  his  Word 
“  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  you  cannot  truft 
“  to  the  Execution  of  any  Promiles  ever  fo  folemn- 
“  ty  made  ?  ”  *  Why  not  ?  You  may.  Sir,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  Dealings  with  fuch  a  Power,  not- 
withftanding  fuch  a  Refufal  •,  becaufe  he  only  does 
what  is  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  reafonable, 
in  refufing  to  deftroy  a  Place  which  is  of  Ufe  to  him 
in  War,  before  his  Enemy  has  condefcended  to  treat 
roi  Peace.  You  do  not  fure,  imagine,  that  any 
Nation  is  fo  ignorant  and  fottilh  as  not  to  know,  that 
the  voluntary  weakening  its  Hands  before  a  Nego¬ 
tiation  for  Peace,  is  not  the  Way  to  fecure  it  good 
Teims  in  tnat  Negotiation  ;  and  that  they  may  well 
tyiiife  to  comply  with  this  ignominious  and  unfafe 
Condition,  without  manifeitiug  any  Intention  of 
fwerving  from  their  Engagements.  If  it  could  be 
fuppofed  for  a  Moment,  that  our  Adminiftration 
would  adopt  your  Syftem,  mighpnot  France,  in  her 
Turn,  afk,  and  very  reafonabiy  too,  What  Security 
we  propole  to  give,  if  fhe  fhould  fubmit  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  previous  Preliminary,  that  we  fliall,  even 
then,  conlent,  on  our  Side,  to  an  equitable  Peace  ? 
Or  that  this  firft  unreafonable  Demand  may  not  be 
followed  by  others  ftiil  more  unreafonable,  whilft  we 
ha\  e  any  Thing  to  afk,  or  foe  any  Thing  left  to 

’  give? 

*  V  id.  P.  25.  of  the  Letter. 
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give  ?  to  anfwer,  V<e  viEiis,  would  found  ftrangdy. 
To  anfwer  otherwife,  with  Confiftency,  is  impoflible. 
And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  lo  extraordinary  a  De¬ 
mand,  previous  to  a  Treaty,  would  be  a  very  bad 
Omen  of  our  Moderation  in  the  framing  it.  A 
Compliance  with  it  would  indeed  mortify  the  E- 
riemy  ;  but  it  would  add  nothing  to  our  real  Strength, 
whilit  it  would  alarm  every  Nation  near  us,  and  af~ 
fill  France  in  exciting  that  Jealoufy  of  the  Britijh 
naval  Power,  which  the  has  for  a  long  Time  been 
labouring,  with  great  Induftry,  and  fome  Succefs, 
to  infufe  into  all  the  Nations  of  Europe ,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  into  the  maritime  States.  You  have  very 
well  obferved  upon  the  Terror  which  was  excited 
by  the  Power  o i Lewis  XIY.  and  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  Confederacy  againft  him,  which  was  the  Confe- 
quence  of  this  Power  :  But  you  have  forgot  to  add, 
that  the  infolent  Ufe  he  made  of  his  Greatnefs,  a- 
larmed  as  much,  and  provoked  much  more,  than 
that  enormous  Power  itfelf.  '  It  was  indeed  the  true 
Caufe  of  his  Fall.  Other  Nations  alfo  may  be 
thought  too  powerful ;  and  they  will  be  thought  fc, 
whenever  they  exercife  their  Power  with  Ilaughti- 
'  nefs.  Without  having  Recourfe-to  a  *  Montefquieu , 
perhaps,  Sir,  it  may  be  found,  that' the  Roman >  the 
Spaniflo ,  and  the  French  Grandeur,  have  owed  their 
.  Declenfion  to  the  fame  Caufe  :  They  had  attained  a 
greater  Power  than  they  had  Wifdotn  fufficient  to 
direft :  For  the  Sake  of  gratifying  the  Paffion  of  the 
Day,  they  loft  Sight  of  their  lafting  Intereft. 

The  utmoft  rational  Aim  of  our  Ambition  ought 
to  be,  to  poffefs  a  juft  Weight  and  Confideration 
in  Europe ;  and  that  the  Power  of  the  Nation  ihould 
be  rather  remediable  than  terrible.  To  effeft  this, 
it  muft  not  be  employed  invidioufly :  It  muft  ope¬ 
rate 

*  P.  38.  u  And  perhaps  it  might,  on  Inquiry,  be  worthy 
“  of  another  Montefquieu ,  to  aflign  tlu  Caufes  of  the  Rife  and 
(i  Fall  of  the  French  Monarchy. ”  &c: 
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rate  difcreetly  and  quietly ;  then  it  will  be  happily 
felt  in  its  Effects,  while  it  is  little  feen  in  violent 
Exertions.  The  Genius  and  Difpofition  of  Nations, 
as  well  as  Men,  is  beft  difcerned  by  the  Ufe  they 
make  of  Power.  And  therefore,  my  great  Obj  ac¬ 
tion  to  this  Part  of  your  Plan,  does  not  arife  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Thing  which  you  defire  ;  my  Ob¬ 
jection  is  to  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  you  in¬ 
fill  on  having  it  done ;  which  is,  as  I  apprehend, 
to  ourfelves  of  no  Kind  of  Ufe,  and  therefore  arro¬ 
gant  and  unreafonable  towards  the  Enemy. 

After  the  Propofal  concerning  Dunkirk ,  you  lay 
before  the  two  great  Men  the  other  Parts  of  your 
Plan.  And  here  you  recommend  it  to  them  to  dif- 
play  their  Moderation,  by  giving  up  Guadeloupe ,  Se¬ 
negal^  and  Gtfrav,  and  their  Wifdom,  by  keeping 
the  Pofieffiop  of  every  Part  of  Canada .  To  keep 
Canada  is  the  Point  you  have  principally  at  Heart : 
4C  *  This  is  the  Point,55  you  fay,  “  invariably  to  be 
<c  adhered  to ;  this  is  to  be  the  fine  qua  non  of  the 

Peace ;  and  unlefs  it  is,  we  fhall  have  a  treacherous 
“  and  delufiive  Peace” 

Before  I  examine  the  Juftnefs  of  thofe  Motives 
that  make  you  fa  ftrenuoufly  attached  to  this  Ob¬ 
ject  and  fo  indifferent  to  every  other,  I  fhall  beg 
Leave  to  remark  upon  the  Confequence  you  deduce 
from  ‘the  Poffibility  that  Canada  will  be  given  up, 
“  that  wc  fhall  have  a  treacherous  and  delufive 

Peace.35 

The  Views  which  every  State  ought  to  have  at 
the  fnakfiig  or  Peace,  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

\fl\  T  o  attain  thofe  Obj  efts  for  which  Ihe  went  to 
War.  And, 

2 dly,  To  receive  feme  reafonable  Indemnification 
for  the  Charges  Ihe  has  incurred  in  carrying  it  on. 

Without 


*  Vid. 
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Without  openly  avowing  feme  *  Views  of  Ambition . 
no  Nation  can  poillbly  claim  more. 

This  admitted,  Sir,  I  aft,  upon  the  firft  Head 
Whether  the  Poileffion  or  Canada ,  properly  lb  call¬ 
ed,  was  ever  one  of  thofe  Objefts  for  which  we  be¬ 
gan  the  War?  Was  it  ever  mentioned  as  fuch  in 
any  or  our  Memorials  or  Declarations,  or  in  any 
national  or  public  Aft  whatfoever  ? 

The  true  Caufe  of  the  War,  our  real  and  indif- 
putable  Right,  is  well  known.  Our  Claims  were 
aige  enough  ior  Poileffion,  and  for  Security  too. 
And  will  you  fay.  Sir,  that  if,  in  the  Beginning  of 
thefe  I  roubles,  trance ,  influenced  by  a  Dread  of  the 
Exertion  of  the  Britifh  Power,  had  acknowledged 
theie  Claims,  had  given  up  Nova  Scotia,  ox  Acadia, 
with  its  ancient  and  true  Boundaries,  had  demolifh- 
ed  their  Fort  in  the  Province  of  New  York ,  had  re¬ 
moved  themfelves  from  the  Ohio,  and  renounced  all 
Claim  to  that  Territory,  and  that,  on  thofe  Con - 
c  effions,^  thp  Miniftry  had  then  ceafed  from  PJofti- 
lities,  without  acquiring,  or  even  claiming  Canada, 
will  you  fay,  that  we  Ihould  have  had  a  treacherous 
and  delunve  Peace  ?  You  will  hardly  venture  to 
afiert,  that  we  fhould.  And  is  a  Peace  made  after 
Ir  ranee  has  felt  the  Force  of  Britain,  and  fubmitted  to 
that  Force,  to  be  more  treacherous  and  delufive  than 
if  fhe  had  made  it  from  an  Apprehenfion  only  of  the 
Confequences  ?  Is  a  Peace  to  be  treacherous  and  de¬ 
lufive,  if  we  do  not  get,  on  that  Peace,  what  we  ne¬ 
ver  claimed  as  our  Right  before  the  War  ?  Is  a 
Peace  treacherous  and  delufive,  that  puts  us  in  Pof- 
feffion  of  a  Territory  larger  than  feyeral  flourilhing 

Monarchies  ? 

1 . 4.  of  the  Letter.  “  As  his  Majefty  entered  into  the  War 
,e  not  from  Views  of  Ambition.” 

P  33-  li  I  his  Plan  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  Moderation 
"  exprefled  by  his  Majefty  in  his  Speech.  Ibid.  The  Poffeffion 
<c  ot  Canada  is  no  View  of  Ambition.” 


Mornachies  ?  Is  a  Peace  delufive  and  treacherous, 
only  becaufe  fomething  is  left  to  the  Enemy  ? 

But  you  do  not  afifert,  that  we  have  any  original 
Right  to  Canada ;  nor  do  you  fay,  that  the  Con- 
ceffion  of  thofe  Boundaries  which  we  have  claimed. 


v  antase- 
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do  not  give  us  a  vaft  T erritory,  and  an 
otis  Barrier.  You  go  upon  another,  which  is  indeed 
the  only  Principle  which  you  make  Ufe  of,  but 
which  you  are  of  Opinion  is  fo  ftrong,  *  “  as  to  ft- 
fence  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  all  Europe  of  the  Juftice  of  your  De- 
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cc  mand.5’ 

cc  Aik  the  French  what  Security  they  can  give 
“  you,  if  we  reft  ore  Canada,  however  reftrainedin 
“  its  Boundaries,  that  they  will  not  again  begin  to 

extend  them  at  our  Expence  ? 

The  French  Plenipotentiaries,  Sir,  muft  be  very 
extraordinary  Advocates  to  be  filenced,  and  Europe, 
as  extraordinary  a  Judge  to  be  convinced  by  fuch  an 
Argument.  France ,  Sir,  might  anfwer.  That  Die 
can  give  no  fuch  Security.  No  N ation,  whilft:  inde¬ 
pendent,  can  give  it.  And  therefore,  no  fuch  Se¬ 
curity  fihould  be  defired.  To  defire  the  Enemy’s 
whole  Country,  upon  no  other  Principle,  but  that 
otherwife  you  cannot  fecure  your  own,  is  turning  the 
Idea  of  mere  Defence  into  the  moft  dangerous  of  all 
Principles.  It  is  leaving  no  Medium  between  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Conqueft.  It  is  never  to  fuppofe  yourfelf 
fafe,  whilft  your  Neighbour  enjoys  any  Security. 
Indeed,  fuch  a  Queftion,  after  the  Matters  dilputed 
in  the  War  have  been  adjufted,  is  an  Avowal  of 
fuch  an  unreafonable  Ambition,  that  I  trull  you  Will 
never  be  feconded  in  it  by  any  Engli-Jh  Man,  or  Eng- 
UJh  Minifter.  For  it  is  a  Queftion  that  extends  in¬ 
finitely  in  its  Confequences  *,  extends  (for  any  Thing 
I  can  fee  to  the  contrary),  to  the  titter  Deftruftion 

of 
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of  Mankind .  For  whilft  ever  we  have  France , 
any  other  Nation  on  our  Borders,  either  in  Europe  or 
in  America,  wemuft,  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  have 
frequent  Difputes  and  Wars  with  them;  and  we 
muft  fuppoie,  at  leaf!;,  as  often  as  we  are  fuccefsful-, 
that  the  Enemy  is  in  fault ;  that  is,  we  muft  ftip~ 
pole  the  Enemy  had  provoked  us  to  take  Arms,  by 
the  Violation  of  lbme  1  reaty,  or  by  the  Invalion 
of  fome  undoubted  Right.  The  Bufmeis  of  a  Peace 
is,  to  adjuft  and  to  determine  theie  Difputes  :  But  af¬ 
ter  the  Enemy  has  agreed  to  our  original  Demands, 
if  we  go  on  to  demand  Security  for  the  Prefervation 
of  Peace,  what  lefs  do  we  demand,  than  that  they 
ftiould  yield  themfelves,  bound  Hand  and  Foot,  up 
to  our  Mercy  ?  Let  our  Borders  be  ever  fo  extend¬ 
ed,  as  long  as  we  have  any  Nation  near  us,  we  muft 
have  the  lame  Difputes,  the  fame  Wars,  and  we 
muft  demand,  upon  your  Principle,  the  fame  Secu¬ 
rity  at  the  Conclufion  of  a  Peace. 

There  was  a  Nation  indeed,  which  I  am  fure  we 
refemble  more  in  Courage  than  in  Ambition  and  In- 
juftice,  which  frequently  ufed  to  demand  fuch  a  Cau¬ 
tion  ;  And  fuch  a  Caution  they  actually  did  require 
from  the  Carthaginians ,  when  they  intended  it  as  a 
Preliminary  to  the  utter  Deftruction  of  that  People, 
and  to  the  moft  notorious  Breach  of  Faith  upon  their 
own- Side.  Their  Pretence  was  exactly  yours ;  that 
the  Enemy  was  a  Nation  perfidious  to  a  Proverb  ; 
a  People  whom  no  Treaty  could  bind.  They  ufed 
the  Punica ,  in  the  fame  Manner  that  you  do  the 
Gallica  fides.  I  need  not  inform  you,  Sir,  what  fol¬ 
lowed  :  And  indeed  it  was  impoffible  that  fuch  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Pretenftons  could  end  in  any  Thing  but 
the  total  Deftrudtion  of  the  vanquiihed. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  Arguments  you  employ 
concerning  a  Security  for  a  peaceable  Behaviour  in 
Canada ,  would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  calling  for 
the  fame  Security  in  Europe ,  They  are  our  Neigh¬ 
bours;, 
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bours,  and  dangerous  ones,  here  as  well  as  there,' 
The  Low  Countries ,  Lorrain ,  Alface ,  fliew  us  that 
the  French  Monarchy  has  been,  at  leaft,  as  intent 
upon  extending  its  Dominion  in  Europe ,  as  it  can 
be  in  America.  We  know  that  they  have  tried  all  the 
Methods  of  War,  of  Treaty,  and  of  Marriages,  to 
inlarge  their  dangerous  Empire.  But.  Hill,  dreaded 
as  they  are  in  Europe ,  (and  much  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  than  ever  they  were  in  America ),  if  we  could  be 
fo  happy  to  fee,  what  I  fear  we  never  fhall  fee,  a 
Confederacy  to  reclaim  their  Ufurpations,  what 
would  we  fay  to  the  Infolence  of  thofe  who,  on  your 
Principle,  fhould  demand  all  France  as  a  Security, 
that  they  fhould  not  make  the  like  Ufurpations  for 

the  future  ? 

**  % 

But,  Sir,  our  real  Dependence  for  keeping  France f 
or  any  other  Nation,  true  to  her  Engagements,  muft 
not  be  in  demanding  Securities,  which  no  Nation, 
whilft  independent,  can  give,  but  on  our  own 
Strength,  and  our  own  Vigilance. 

To  fay  the  Truth,  we  owe  our  Lofies  in  America 
as  much  to  our  own  Supinenefs  as  to  the  French  Per¬ 
fidy.  Our  Minifters  have  heretofore  aded  in  Re¬ 
gard  to  America ,  as  if  they  expeded,  from  a  Magic 
in  the  Contrad,  that  it  would  perform  itfelf.  They  / 
took  no  Steps  to  enforce  it.  But  from  the  Wifi- 
dom  and  Vigour  of  our  prelent  Adminiftration,  I 
fiiould  exped  another  Condud.  As  foon  as  France 
is  happiiy  reduced  to  cede  us  fuch  Boundaries 
may  be  thought  proper  to  demand,  the  fame  Spirit 
that  has  conduded  the  War,  will  maintain  the 
Terms  ox  the  Peace.  Inifead  of  leaving  France  at  li¬ 
berty  to  build  Foits  at  her  Dilcretion,  FngliJJj  Forts 
will  b<~  railed  at  filch  Pafles,  as  may  at  once  make 
us  refpedable  to  the  French,  and  to  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tion^.  God  forbid  that  we  fhould  depend  on  the 
Sincerity  of  our  Enemy,  Every  wife  Nation  will 
rely  on  its  own  Watchfulnefs,  and  on  its  own 

C  Strength, ' 
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Strength,  to  maintain  the  Terms  they  oblige  their 
Enemy  to  give  them  •,  and  whoever  expefts^  any  o~ 
ther  Dependence,  will  find  himfelf  the  Dupe. 

To  iupply  any  Defedt  that  may  be  in  your  own 
AotLoi  ity  to  perfuade  this  IVTeafure,  your  favourite 
Meafure  of  retaining  Canada ,  you  call  in  the  Aid  of 
our  American  Colonies ;  and  tell  us,  “  Though  Care 
“  Jhould  be  taken  to  keep  all  that  we  have  claimed , 
“  Something  more  muft  be  done ,  or  our  American  Colo - 
_  >dts  will  tell  you ,  you  have  done  nothing  A  On 
what  Authority  this  is  fo  pofitively  aflerted  to  be 
the  Language  of  our  American  Colonies,  you  have 
not  told  us.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  have 
been  mifinformed.  But  if  our  American  Colonies 
fhould  be  fo  abfurd  and  ungreatful  to  tell  us,  after 
all  the  Blood  and  Treafure  expended  in  their  Caufe, 
that  we  do  nothing,  if  we  do  not  make  Conquefts 
for  them,  they  muft  be  taught  a  LefTon  of  greater 
Moderation.  If,  with  a  Superiority  of  at  leaft  ten 
to  one,  with  a  vaft  and  advantageous  Barrier,  with 
the  proper  Precautions  to  ftrengthen  it,  under  the 
Protection  of  a  great  Naval  Power,  they  cannot 
think  themfelves  fecure,  they  muft  blame  their  own 
Cowardice  or  Ignorance,  and  not  the  Meafures 
of  their  Mother  Country  ;  who  is  bound  to  provide 
for  their  Happinefs  and  Security,  and  not  for  their 
vain  Ambition,  or  groundlefs  Fears. 

The  Idea  of  fecuring  yourfelf,  only  by  having  no 
other  Nation  near  you,  is,  I  admit,  an  Idea  of  A- 
merican  Extraftion.  It  is  the  genuine  Policy  of  Sa¬ 
vages  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  Policy,  that  England 
and  France  are  able  at  this  Day  to  dilpute  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  Deferts  in  America  ;  to  which  neither  of 
us  would  otherwife  have  had  any  Right. 

As  we  pretend  no  original  Right  to  Canada ,  that 
we  can  very  rationally  fecure  ourfelves  in  North  A- 
merica  without  the  Pofieffion  of  it,  will,  I  appre- 
hend,  need  very  few  Arguments  to  demonftrate. 


>•* 
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I  have  already  obferved  upon  the  vaft  Superiority 
of  Men  that  we  have  there ;  filch  a  Superiority, 
that  I  am  always  *  aftonifhed  when  I  think  on  the 
unaccountable  Conduct  that  has  ever  made  France 
an  Enemy  to  be  apprehended  on  that  Continent. 
We  are  in  North  America  not  only  a  greater  Naval, 
but  a  far  greater  Continental  Power.  Our  Supe¬ 
riority  in  Point  of  Situation  is  no  lefs  vifible.  "if, 
added  to  theie  Advantages,  we  acquire  on  a  Peace 
all  thofe  important  Polls  and  Communications,  by* 
which  alone  Canada  became  in  any  Degree  dange¬ 
rous  to  us,  I  cannot  fee  why  Canada ,  weakened, 
flapped,  confined,  and  I  may  fay,  bound  down, 
will  not  be  infinitely  in  more  Danger,  in  Cafe  of  any 
Rupture  between  the  two  Nations,  from  our  Colo¬ 
nies,  than  ours  can  be  from  it.  > 

I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  among  all  your  I- 
cleas  of  Security,  and  that  in  particular  anxious  as 
you  are  for  the  Security  of  North  America ,  you  fhew 
little  Regard  to  that  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Our  Ca- 
rihbee  Iflands  mull  be  ever  infinitely  in  greater  Dan¬ 
ger  from  Guadaloupe ,  than  our  North  American  Co¬ 
lonies  can  be  from  Canada  circumfcribed  as  it  ought, 
and  as  it  is  pre filmed  it  will  be.  The  French  have  a 
real  Superiority  in  the  Weft  Indies ,  and  they  have 
once  made  it  to  be  feverely  felt. 

If,  as  it  has  been  fhewn,  we  may,  beyond  any  ^ 
rational  Fear,  fecure  ourleJves  without  the  intire  Pol- 
feflion  of  Canada^  we  can  defire  it  in  Preference  to 
our  other  Conquefts  only  on  Account  of  its  fuperior 
\ralue.  Though  you  have  not  at  all  infilled  on 
this,  yet,  left  this  maybe  thought  one  of  your  Mo¬ 
tives  to  that  great  Preference,  and  it  is.  Hire  the  bell 
Motive  you  could  have  had,  we  will  confider  the 
Point  fomewhat  at  large,  and  this  will  bring  us  to 
the^fecond  of  thofe  leading  Ideas,  it. at  ought  to  guide 
a  Nation  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,;  that  is,  to  acquire 
a  proper  Indemnification  for  die  Expences  of  the 
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Wai .  "i  ou  are  not  one  of  the  Nu  mber  of  thole  who 
think  we  ought  to  give  up  nothing  in  a  Peace. 
*  ou  do  not  claim  Canada  on  a  Principle  of  Right. 
We  have  examined  it  on  the  Principle  of  Security- 
the  only  Queftion  that  now  remains  to  be  diiputed 
between  us  is,  Whether  Canada  be  a  better  Indemni¬ 
fication  foi  the  Expences  of  the  War,  than  all  our 
other  Conquefts  put  together  ?  for  you  give  up  all 
the  Reft  with  great  Eafe,  and  infill  on  this  only. 

Eefoie  we  enter  into  a  Companion  between  the 
3  of  Acquilitions  in  the  IV eft  Indies  and  thofe 

in  Canada ,  I  mu  ft  beg  leave  to  take  fome  Notice  of 
}  0l^r  Reafon,  your  only  Reafon,  for  giving  up  the 
Ilian d  of  Guadaloupe  *, “  that  we  have  already  fo 
many  Sugar  Iflands  of  our  own.”  If  any  Argu¬ 
ment  could  pofiibly  be  drawn  from  our  having  A- 
bundance  of  Territory,  furely  its  holds  much  more 
ftrongly  with  Regard  to  North  America ,  where  one 
of  our  Provinces  alone  has  more  Land  than  ours, 
and  all  the  French  Sugar  Lands  put  together.  If 
we  have  in  the  Weft  Indies  Land  enough  for  Sugar, 
furely  we  have  Land  enough  in  North  America  for 
the  far  lefs  valuable  Commodities,  which  are  produ¬ 
ced  on  that  vaft  Continent.  On  what  Grounds  you 
are  pleafed  to  think  the  keeping  a  great  Sugar  Eland 
an  Acquifition  of  little  Confequence,  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend.  You  know,  furely,  that  in  one  of  our 
Iflands,  the  greateft  of  them,  we  labour  under  a 
Sort  of  Monopoly,  and  under  odier  Difaavantages, 
hard,  if  not  impofiible  to  be  remedied.  You  know 
that  another  Eland,  I  mean  Barbados ,  formerly 

one 

*  P.  33.  “  The  Poflellion  of  Guadalonpc,  an  additional  Sugar 
<c  Illand,  when  we  have  fo  many  of  our  own,  ought  not  to  be 
infilled  upon  fo  ftrenuoufly  as  to  make  it  a  neceilary  Condi- 
**  tion  of  the  Peace  ;  and  though  Senegal  and  Goree  are  of  real 
*f  Importance  in  the  Slave  and  Gum  Trades,  our  own  African 
“  Settlements  have  hitherto  fupplied  us  with  Slaves  fufecient 
ce  for  our  American  Purpofes,’* 
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one  of  cur  bed,  is  at  prefent  much  exhaufted ;  fo 
that  the  Produce,  and  the  Profit  made  on -that 
Produce,  diminifhes  daily ;  and  that  the  Reft,  except 
perhaps  Antigua ,  are  quite  inconfiderable ;  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  the  Iflands,  which  as  Dependents 
on  Guadaloupe  are  icarce  mentioned,  are  much  more 
valuable.  It  was  no  fooner  found  that  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  intent  on  fettling  the  Ifiand  of  Santa 
Cruz,  than  feme  confiderable  Planters  immediately 
.removed  thither,  and  it  is  now  aimoft  wholly  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  Englijh .  Many  have  actually  Interefts 
*  in  Mart  ini  co  •,  %xv&.GuaAaloupe  was  fcarce taken-,  when 
our  Planters  flocked  thither,  and  immediately  made 
conditional  f  Purchafes,  fenfible  of  the  Superiority 
of  this  Ifiand,  and  the  Defefts  of  our  own. 

In  Confequence  of  thofe  Wants,  and  Di  fad  vanta¬ 
ges,  our  Sugar  Iflands  produce  little  more  than  what 
ferves  the  Home-conftimption;  and  that  too  at  a 
very  advanced  Price.  From  the  foreign  Market 
we  hav®,  before  this  War,  been  aimoft  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded.  France  fupplied  all  the  Markets  of  Europe , 
and  lupplied  them  in  a  great  Meafure  from  the 
Produce  of  this  very  Ifiand,  which  you  efteem  fo 
lightly.  When  we  confider  Things  in  a  commercial 
Light,  it  is  the  foreign  Market  which  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  the  greateft  Influence.  Thofe  who 
fupply  the  Home-confumption  purvey  to  our  Lux¬ 
ury  :  Thofe  who  fupply  the  foreign  Market  admi- 
mfter  to  our  Wealth,  and  to  our  Power. 

To  fhew  you,  Sir,  how  much  the  Sugar-trade 
might  contribute  to  the  Wealth  and  Power  of  any 
Nation,  by  what  it  formerly  did  contribute  to  ours, 
and  what  for  a  long  Timepaft  it  has  contributed  to 

that 
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t  I  fay  conditional,  becaufe  the  Capitulation  has  rendered  it 
impoflible  to  make  an  abfolute  Purchafe  ;  but  they  have  alrea¬ 
dy  made  Contrails  to  purchafe,  if  the  Ifiand  remains  to  us* 
and  have  taken  PofTcflion  of  Plantations  by  Virtue  of  fuch  Con¬ 
trails. 
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that  of  France ,  I  will  lay  before  you  feme  Fads 
which  are,  Sir,  of  a  Nature  infinitely  more  convin¬ 
cing  than  the  warmeft  Sallies  of  the  moft  lively  Elo¬ 
quence.  About  the  I  ime  of  the  Treaty  o f  Utrecht  ^ 
we  iupplied  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sugar-confump! 
tion  throughout  Europe.  France ,  far  from  contend¬ 
ing  with  us  in  the  foreign  Market,  took  from  us  a 
great  Part  of  what  they  ufed  at  home.  From  the 
ear  1715  1 7 1 9^  we  exported,  one  Year  with 

another,  18,580  Hogfheads  of  Sugar;  but  from 
1719  to  1722,  we  fell  to  lefs  than  half ;  for  we  lent 
abroad  but  9064  communibns  annis .  We  continued 
regularly  on  the  Decreafe  to  1739,  which  Year 
our  Sugar-export  had  fallen  to  407,8  Hogfheads. 
Since  that  lime,  it  has  fallen  almoft  to  nothing. 
Now,  let  us  turn  the  other  Side,  and  view  the  Su¬ 
gar-trade  of  France  fince  the  fame  Period,  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht.  At  that  l  ime  the  French  exported 
no  Sugars,  But  mark,  Sir,  the  Revolution  in  1740, 
when  the  Britijh  T rade  in  that  Article  was  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  annihilated  :  France ,  after  ferving  her  Home- 
confumption  at  a  vtry  eafy  Rate,  exported  no  lefs 
than  80,000  Hogfheads  of  Sugar,  which,  with  the 
Gains  of  the  Commifiion,  c.  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
to  France  more  than  a  Million  Sterling ,  to  employ 
%  4°  ^  °n  of  Shipping,  and  4000  Seamen,  folely  in 
bringing  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Europe .  Thefe,  Sir, 
are  Fads  to  proclaim  loudly  the  Advantage  of 
thofe  Iflands  to  France  whilft  they  were  in  her  Pof- 
feffion ;  and  declare  no  lefs  ftrongly  the  Advantages 
which  mult  accrue  to  Britain ,  if  Die  could  attain  the 
Polfefiion  of  one  of  the  very  belt  of  them.  Fads 
thefe  tliat  ought  not  to  be  palled  lightly,  .until  you 
can  fhew  fomething  like  them  in  Favour  of  the  Plan 
you  fo  warmly  embrace ;  which  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  done.  I  therefore.  Sir,  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  your  Reafons  for  rejecting  Guadalcupe ,  on  the 
Principle  of  our  having  Sugar -land  enough^  are  not 
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neaf  fo  ftrong,  or  the  Matter  fo  well  weighed,  as 
the  Importance  of  the  Queftion  deferves. 

But  let  us  fee  what  the  Value  of  this  Canada  is, 
in  Comparifon  of  which  you  rejeft  all  our  other  Ac- 
quifitions. 

1  Unluckily  for  your  Argument,  you  yourfelf  in¬ 
form  us  f  at  your  fetting  out,  that  the  French  fet 
very  little  Value  upon  this  Poffeffion ;  and  that  they 
have  even  deliberated,  whether  it  fhould  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned. 

If,  in  the  Hands  of  the  French ,  who  have  no 
other  Northern  Colony,  from  whence  to  fupply  their 
Iflandswith  Lumber,  Corn,  and  Provifion,  Cana - 
da  was  of  fo  very  little  Importance,  what  is  it  like 
to  prove  in  ours,  who  have  fuch  immenfe  Tradls  fo 
much  more  conveniently  fituated  for  that  Trade  *, 
and  who  can  eafily  fupply  Five  Times  the  Confump- 
tion  of  ours,  theirs,  and  all  the  other  Weft  In¬ 
dia  Iflands  put  together ;  and  that  too  at  a  much  ea- 
fier  Rate  than  they  can  poffibly  have  thefe  Things 
at  from  Canada  ?  But  I  do  not  infill  upon  this  Ar¬ 
gument,  though  it  is  ftrong  againft  you  ;  becaufe  I 
do  not  believe  that  France  has  fuch  a  Difregard 
for  this  their  only  confiderable  PolTeffion  in  North 
America.  It  is  a  great  While  fince  they  thought  of 
giving  it  up  ;  and  they  are  long  convinced  that  it  is 
of  fome  Ufe  to  them,  independent  of  their  Hopes 
of  incroaching  on  our  Pofieffions.  Afk  thofe,  Sir, 
who  lately  faw  Canada ,  if  it  had  the  Face  of  a  Colo¬ 
ny  which  the  Mother-country  was  .weary  of  hold¬ 
ing  ?  I  believe,  Sir,  they  will  tell  you,  that  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Lands,  the  Number  and  N  eat- 
nefs  of  the  Houfes,  the  warm  Condition  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  by  no  Means  feemed  to  imply,  that  they 
were  negledled  by  France  •,  but  evinced  rather,  that 

this  Colony  was  the  Obje<5t  of  her  very  tender 
Concern, 
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There  are,  independent  of  the  Opinion  or  De¬ 
signs  of  France ,  many  Reafons  why  we  fhould  not 

link  Canada  a  valuable  Exchange  for  our  Con- 
qut  in  t  le  hVeft  Inches.  Canada ,  fituated  in  a  cold 
Climate,  prouuces  no  Commodity,  except  Furs  and 
•Skins,  which  fee  can  exchange  for  the  Commodities 
of  Europe ;  and  confequently  fire  can  have  little  Re¬ 
turns  to  make  the  Englijh  Merchant.  We  know 
what  trifling  Returns  we  have  from  fomeof  our  own 
very  flourifhmg  Colonies  in  America.  The  whole 
i  rade  of  Furs  and  Skins,  which  Canada  carried  on 
with  France,  fell  fhort,  in  its  moil  flourifhino-  State, 
of  140,000  a-year.  The  Reft  of  their  Produce,  with 
legard  to  the  Market  of  Europe ,  is  as  nothino*  A 
very  great  Part  of  the  Value  of  thofe  Furs  was  re¬ 
turned  from  France  in  the  Article  of  Brandy,  with¬ 
out  wnien,  the  1 1  acle  with  the  Indians  for  their 
B^avei  and  Oeer  Skins  could  not  be  carried 
on.  ^  But,  as  an  Englijh  Plantation,  Canada  mult 
lupply  itielf,  as^  all  the  other  Englifh  Plantations  do, 
with  Rum ;  elie  they  will  be  obliged  entirely  to 
relinquifh  the  bur  and  Peltry  Trade,  which  is  the 
only  valuable  Irade  they  have.  But  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  how  they  can  come  to  the  JVejl-India  Mar¬ 
ket  from  the  Bottom  of  the  River  St.  Laurence ,  with 
the  grols  and  cheap  Article  of  Lumber  and  Corn, 
on  a  f  opting  with  our  Colonics,  many  of  which 
are  not  three  Weeks  Sail  from  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
They  could  neither  Trade  with  Europe ,  nor  with  the 
IVcJl  Indies ,  with  any  tolerable  Advantage;  not 
with  the  TV Indies ,  becaufe  they  mull  be  onderfold 
in  that  Market ;  not  with  Europe ,  becaufe,  being  1q 
underfold,  they  cannot  have  the  Rum  that  is  necef- 
farv  for  the  Indian  Trade,  which  keeps  up  their 
Commerce  with  Europe. 

Indeed,  whilfl  Canada  is  in  the  Hands  o I Frtincey 
the  Skin-trade  may  be  kept  up  fo  as  to  be  an  Ob¬ 
ject; 
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je£l;  becaufe  the  Return  for  thofe  Cofhrpodities* 
brings  back  the  Brandy  with  which  they  are  pur- 
chafed  :  And  thus  the  Trade  is  kept  alive  by  a  con-^ 
tinual  Circulation.  The  bulkier  Articles  of  Corn  and 
Lumber  may  likewife  continue  a  Branch  or  their 
Trade ;  becaufe  it  is  their  Intereft  to  fupport,  by  eve¬ 
ry  Method,  the  Vent  of  thefe  Articles  in  their  JVeJi 
Indies  in  Preference  to  Foreigners.  But  Canada ,  in 
our  Hands  can  have  no  fuch  Preference  *,  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  its  Situation,  cannot  be  on  an  Equality  in 
the  F/efi-India  Market ;  and  from  which  Market  a- 
lone  it  is  that  they,  as  a  Britiflo  Poileffion,  can  de¬ 
rive  the  Spirits,  or  thofe  Materials  for  Spirits,  with¬ 
out  which  the  Fur  and  Peltry,  their  only  Trade, 
mu  ft  certainly  perifh.  Thefe  Principles  appear  to 
me  fo  well  grounded,  that  I  think  it  no  Prefamp- 
tion  to  prophefy,  cc  if  that  Place  fhould  ever  be  ours, 

“  the  Fur-trade  of  Canada  muft  inevitably  come  to 
“  Jittleor  nothing  in  a  few  Years,” 

But  let  us  extend  our  View  a  little/arther ;  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  if,  inftead  of  aiming  at  the  entire  Pof- 
feffion  of  North-America ,  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
thofe  Limits  which  we  have  always  claimed  there  ; 
and  that  Canada  is  reftored  to  France ,  curtailed  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  fecure  the  Ohio  Country,  and 
the  Communication  of  the  Lakes.  The  Coun¬ 
try  to  the  Southward  of  Lake  Erie,  and  near  the 
Ohio ,  is  the  greateft  Indian  hunting  Country  in  North 
America .  If  this  Territory  fhould  remain  with  us  on 
a  Peace,  it  naturally  draws  to  us  all  that  Trade  which 
depends  upon  the  hunting  of  Deer  and  Beaver ;  and 
if  this  Country  fhould  be  further  fecured  to  us, 
by  the  Poileffion  of  Niagara ,  which  is  a  Poll  of  in¬ 
finite  Importance,  and  entirely  commands  the  great 
Lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario ,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  i§ 
poffible  to  keep  the  Tar  greater  Part  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  North  America  out  of  our  Hands.  The 
Indians  muft  every  where  be  intercepted  before  they 
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caa  arrive  at  the  French  Colony,  even  fuppofing 
(wliat  can  never  be)  that  the  French  could  entice 
them  thither  by  felling  cheaper  than  our  Dealers. 

Thus,  without  aiming  at  the  total  Pofteffion  of 
Canada,  by  eftabli firing  proper  Limits,  and  by  fecur- 
ing  them  pioperly,  we  may  draw  to  ourfelves  a 
gicut  iiiii  of  that  1  rads  which  muft  give  Canada  it- 
felf  any  Value,  in  the  ityes  of  a  commercial  Nation. 

So  that  the  Queftion,  Sir,  is  not.  Whether  Ca¬ 
nada  extended  to  the  Ocean,  by  a  PofTeffion  of  the 
River  6/.  ‘Jehu,  and  a  great  Part  of  Nova  Scotia ,  in- 
croaching  upon,  and  menacing  New-I'crk  and  New 
England ,  commanding  exclufively  all  the  Lakes  and 
Rivers  ;  whether  fuch  a  Country  ought  to  be  kept  in 
Preference  to  Guadeloupe ,  and  our  other  Conqueft  ? 
but,  Whether  Canada ,  dripped  of  thefe  Advantages, 
and  confined  to  its  proper  Botipds,  confined  to  the 
Northward  of  thofe  Lakes  and  Rivers,  be  a  better 
Acquilition  than  our  rich  Conqueft  in  the  Weft 
Indies  ? 


L 
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If  we  compare  the  Value  of  the  Returns  of  Canada, 
even  whilft  it  fiourifhed  moil  by  its  Incroachments 
upon  us,  with  thofe  of  Guadeloupe,  we  lliall  find 
them  in  no  Degree  of  Competition.  The  Fur- 
trade,  whofe.Value  is  before  mentioned,  is  its  whole 
Trade  to  Europe.  But  Guadeloupe,  befides  the  great 
Quantities  of  Sugars,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Coffee,  and 
Ginger,  which  it  fends  to  Market,  carries  on  a  Trade 
with  the  Carraccas  and  other  Parts  of  the  Spanijb 
Main,  which  is  a  Trade  wholly  in  the  Manufactures 
of  Europe ,  and  the  Returns  for  which,  are  almoft 
wholly  in  ready  Money.  Without  eftimating  the 
Land,  the  Houfes,  the  Works,  and  the  Goods  in 
the  Ifland,  the  Slaves,  at  the  lowed:  Valuation,  are 
worth  upwards  of  one  Million  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling .  It  is  a  known  Fact, 
that  they  make  more  Sugar  in  Guadeloupe,  than  in 
any  of  our  Blands,  except  Jamaica .  This  Branch  a- 
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lone,  befides  the  Employment  of  fo  much  Shipping, 
and  fo  many  Seamen,  will  produce  clear  300,000 
per  Annum  to  our  Merchants.  For,  having  fufficient 
from  our  own  Iflands,  to  fupply  our  Home-con- 
fumption,  the  whole  Sugar-produce  of  Gnadaloupe 
will  be  exported  ;  and  will  confequently  be  fo  much 
clear  Money  to  Great  Britain.  And,  Sir,  the  whole 
Produce  of  Canada ,  though  it  were  all  exported  from 
England ,  and  exported  compleatly  manufactured % 
Would  not  amount  to  the  Value  of  that  {ingle  Article 
unmanufactured ;  nor  would  it  employ  the  one  twen¬ 
tieth  Part  of  the  Shipping,  and  the  Seamen.  But 
this,  though  the  largeft,  is  not  the  only  Produce  of 
Gnadaloupe  *,  Coffee,  which  in  our  Iflands  is  none, 
or  a  very  inconfklerable  Object,  is  there  a  very  great 
one.  They  raife  befides,  great  Quantities  of  Indigo 
and  Cotton,  which  fupply  Materials  for  our  heft  and 
moft  valuable  Manufactures,  and  which  employ  ma¬ 
ny  more  Hands  than  the  Increafe  of  the  Hat -trade, 
propofed  by  the  keeping  Canada ,  can  do.  This  ifland 
is  capable,  in  our  P lands,  of  being  improved  to  dou¬ 
ble  its  prefent  Value ,  whereas  Canada ,  in  our  Hands, 
would  not  probably  yield  half  what  it  did  to  France . 

There  is,  Sir,  one  Argument  I  would  life  parti¬ 
cularly  to  you,  who  are  fo  ftrcngly  fenfible  of  the 
Inconvenience  Dunkirk  is  to  us  from  its  Situation. 
Surely  there  is  not  a  Tingle  Word  you  fay,  in  Refpeft 
to  Dunkirk ,  that  does  not  hold  as  ftrongly  in  Regard 
to  Gnadaloupe ,  fituated  in  the  very  Heart  of  our 
Leeward  Iflands,  and  there  infefting  one  of  the  moft 
advantageous  Branches  of  tile  Britijh  Commerce. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the  Engli/h  Coafter 
and  the  London  Trader  has  fullered  by  the  Dunkirk 
Privateers  ;  but  their  Loffes  this  War  have  not  been 
near  fo  confiderable  as  that  of  the  Weft  Indies ,  and 
above  all  of  the  North  American  Traders,  whofe  In- 
tereft,  I  believe,  you  will  not  difputeto  be  of  fome 
Importance.  Afk,  Sir,  the  North  American  Tra¬ 
ders, 
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ders,  afk  the  People  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  what  a 
vaft  Security  they  thought  it  to  their  Trade,  that 
Guadaloupe  fhould  be  in  our  Hands  ?  Our  Iflands 
were  fo  annoyed  from  thence,  that  they  fear ce  con- 
fidered  it  in  any  other  Light  than  as  a  Neft  of  Pri¬ 
vateers  :  They  were  furprifed  on  going  there,  to  find 
a  People  richer  than  in  any  of  our  own  Iflands ;  and 
Land  fo  much  better  than  their  own,  that  many  of 
our  rich  Planters  have  already  made  -f  conditional 
Purchafes  there. 

ISiot  to  confine  our  Views  folely  to  a  commercial 
Point,  give  me  Leave  to  mention  one  great  Advan¬ 
tage  that,  in  a  political  Light,  may  arife  from  our 
PoflefTion  of  Guadaloupe .  It  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  Hand  of  Government  is  heavy  on  the  Proteftants 
of  France  ;  many  of  thefe  People  are  already  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  Ifland,  and  they  have  Connections  of 
every  Kind  with  thofe  of  their  own  Perfuafion  at 
home  ;  and  may  we  not  hope  and  expedl  that  this 
may  be  an  Inducement  to  many  others  to  make  this 
their  Retreat,  and  that  the  Colony  may  be  enriched 
by  them  ? 

In  fhort,  Sir,  in  whatever  Light  you  view  the 
Ifland  of  Guadaloupe ,  you  will  find  it  a  moil:  valuable 
and  a  mofl  defirable  Objedt.  Do  you  aflc  to  de¬ 
prive  your  Enemy  of  an  advantageous  Poll,  from 
whence  he  might  materially  molefl:  your  Trade  in 
Time  of  War  ?  Do  you  wifhto  extend  your  Trade 
in  Time  of  Peace,  and  to  have  a  new  Market  for 
all  your  Manufadtures  ?  From  being  fcarce  able  to 
fupply  the  Llome-Confumption  with  Sugar,  do  you 
defire  to  be  foremoft  at  the  foreign  Market  ?  This 
Ifland,  Sir,  of  Guadaloupe ,  that  you  efteem  fo  little, 

will  anfwer  all  thefe  Ends  ;  Ends  fo  material,  that  I 

truft 

♦j-  I  fay  conditional ,  becaufe  the  Capitulation  rendered  it  im- 
poilible  for  them  to  make  abfolute  Purchafes  ;  but  they  have 
poffefled  themfelves  of  Plantations,  by  Contract,  to  purchafe  them, 
if  the  Iiland  remains  to  Great  Britain . 
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truft,  Sir,  that  the  Stone  you  have  rejected,  will 
be  made  the  Corner  Stone  in  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  irnift  repeat  it,  that  I  am  not  a 
little  furprifed  that  you  fliouldpafs  over,  in  a  Manner 
lb  carelefs,  and  with  fuch  extreme  Superficiality,  a 
Point  fo  very  material  and  interefting  as  this,  to 
tell  us,  that  ||  cc  the  Pofieffion  of  Guadaloupe ,  an  ad- 
cc  ditioml  Sugar  If  and,  when  we  have  fo  many  of  mr 
own ,  ought  not  to  be  fo  ftrenuoujly  inf  fed  upon ,  as 
to  make  it  a  necejfary  Condition  of  the  Peace A  Hadv 
you  taken  the  Pains  to  inform  yourfelf  of  the  Facts 
neceffary  for  making  a  Judgment  on  this  Matter,  or 
had  you  duly  attended  to  them,  you  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  laid,  that  it  was  not  to  be  infilled  upon, 
and  in  the  fame  Breath  affert,  that,  without  Canada. , 
we  fliould  have  a  treacherous  and  delufive  Peace. 

you  fay  a  great  Deal,  and  with  Reafon,  upon 
the  Value  of  our  J  North- American  Colonies,  and 
the  great  Increafe  of  our  Trade  has  had  from  that 
Quarter.  But  you  pafs  by,  with  very  little  Notice, 
how  much  both  the  Trade  of  England ,  and  the 
Trade  of  thefevery  North- American  Colonies,  owes 
to  the  Blands. 

You  look  upon  thefe  Iflands  only  as  an  inferior 
dependent  Part  of  the  Britiflo  Plantations,  which 
you  fcarce  think  worth  While  to  mention  :  But,  hc- 
caufe  I  think  you  are  under  fome  Mifcake  in  this 
Point,  in  addition  to  thofe  Reafons  which  have  been 
given  to  fliew  the  Preference  of  Guadalcupe  in  parti¬ 
cular  to  Canada ,  there  are  fome  Facts  which  I  beg 
Leave  to  fubmit  to  your  G Nervation,  concerning: 

Settlements 
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X  “  If,  notwithdanding  our  having  loll  feveral  Branches  of 
“  Commerce  we  formerly  enjoyed  in  Europe  and  to  the  Levant, 
“  we  have  ftill  more  Commerce  than  ever,  a  greater  Demand 
“  for  our  Manufactures,  and  a  vail  Increafe  of  our  Shipping, 
I4  vv’hat  can  this  be  owing  to  but  to  the  Trade  of  our  own  Ame<- 
c<  rican  Colonies  ?  ”  Vid.  the  Letter. 
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Settlements  on  the  Continent  of  North  America  and 
I  tarnations  in  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands.  Though  it 
may  be  a  new  Idea,  I  fhall  not  hefltate  to  fay,  ^that 
an  IJland  Colony  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
continental  one,  for  the  Mother-country. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indian  Iflands  never 
confider  themfelves  as  at  home  there  :  They  fend 
“eil  Children  to  the  Mother-country  for  Education  ; 
the)  tiiemfelves  make  many  Trips  to  the  Mother- 
country  to  recover  their  Health,  or  enjoy  their  For¬ 
tunes.  If  they  have  Ambition,  it  is  hither  they  come 
to  gratify  it.  I  need  not,  I  fuppofe,  obierve  to  you, 
how  many  Gentlemen  of  the  Weft  Indies  have  Seats 
in  tn.Q  Britijh  Houfe  of  Commons.  I  might,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  venture  to  fay,  there  are  very  few  who  have 
Inhuited  jc  lantations  in  any  of  our  Iflands,  who  have 
not  had  an  European  Education,  or  at  leaft  have  not 
ipent  fome  Time  in  this  Kingdom.  Many  who 
have  Plantations,  receive  and  ipencl  the  whole  Pro¬ 
fits  oi  them  here,  without  ever  having  even  feen  the 
IVeft  Indies .  If  the  Commerce  with  the  Weft-Indian 
Iilands  had  even  been,  in  ibme  Relpects,  againft  us, 
this  Circumftance  alone  would  turn  the  Balance  in 
our  favour.  But  this,  in  Truth,  is  very -far  from 
being  the  Cafe,  The  Trade  we  carry  on  with  that 
'Part  of  the  World  is  as  happily  circumftanced  as 
Imagination  could  form  it.  The  Weft-India  Iflands 
lie  in  a  Climate  different  totally  from  ours.  The 
natural  Produce,  therefore,  interferes,  in  no  Re- 
fpeft  with  that  of  England .  Their  Produce  is  on¬ 
ly  fuch  as  the  1  afbe  and  I  urn  of  our  IVfanners  call 
ior  ;  but  demand  fo  ffrongly,  that  if  we  had  them 
not  from  our  own  Colonies,  we  muff  purchafe  from 
Strangers.  The  Commerce  between  the  Mother- 
country  and  a  Weft-Indian  Ifland  is  natural  and  eafy. 

It  needs,  in  no  Refpeft,  to  be  forced  or  managed : 
They  are  mutually  formed  for  each  other  :  Neither 
is  there  any  Sort  of  Fear,  that  the  Iflands  in  that  Part 
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of  the  World  fhall  ever  make  this  Commerce  lefs 
eafy  or  lefs  advantageous.  The  extreme  Dearnefs  of 
Provifion  will  never  fuffer  them,  how  much  Ibever 
they  may  be  inclined,  to  fet  up  any  fort  of  Manu¬ 
facture  which  may  interfere  with  our  Fabrics.  So 
that  thefe  Colonies,  by  their  very  Nature,  Situation, 
and  Products,  by  what  they  have,  and  by  what  they 
want,  are  kept  necefiarily  connected  with  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  England ,  and  mult  ever  be  fo,  as  long 
as  we  are  able  to  protect  them.  Let  us  now  exa-‘ 
mine.  Sir,  whether  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Plan¬ 
tations  which  we  poilels  or  defire  in  North  America , 
can  come  in  Competition  with  the  M  inds,  either  it> 
the  Advantages  we  derive  from  them,  or  in  the 
Certainty  of  holding  thole  Advantages  for  the  Future. 
With  regard  to  the  Eftates  in  North  America  fpent  in 
England ,  I  may  affirm,  that  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ma¬ 
ryland  and  Virginia ,  there  are  abfolutely  none ;  yet  in 
this  Trail  are  the  four  Provinces  of  New  England , 
the  great  Countries  of  New  York ,  Penjyhenia ,  and  the 
two  Jerfeys,  Places  highly  flourilhing  in  Commerce, 
and  abounding  with  People :  Even  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  this  Line,  there  are  few  Eftates  either  in 
Number  or  Value  fpent  in  England. 

In  North  America ,  the  Climate  is  not  in  general 
unfavourable  to  an  European  Conftitution,  and  it  is 
fuch  in  which  Men  fond  of  rural  Diverfions  may 
pafs  their  Time  agreeably.  The  Truth  is,  tho’ their 
Eftates  fupply  them  with  Plenty  to  live  at  home, 
they  do  not  furnifh  Mony  enough  to  fend  them  a- 
broad.  Excepting  Proprietaries,  I  do  not  remember 
that  this  vaft  Continent  fupplies  our  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  one  fingle  Member. 

To  view  the  Continent  of  America  in  a  com- 
mcu  lai  JL?gnt,  the  Produce  of  ail  the  Northern  Co¬ 
lonies  is  the  fame  as  that  of  England,  Corn,  and 
Cattle ;  and  therefore,  except  for  a  few  naval  Stores, 
tnere  is  very  little  Trade  from  thence  directly  to 


England 


England,  'I  heir  own  Commodities  bear  a  very  low 
Price  •,  Goods  carried  from  Europe  bear  a  very  high. 
Price ;  and  thus  they  are  of  neceffity  driven  to  fet  up 
Manufactures  firoilar  to  thole  of  England^  in  which 
they  are  favoured  by  the  Plenty  and  Cheapnefs  of 
Provifions.  In  raft,  there  are  Manufactures  of  ma¬ 
ny  Kinds  in  thele  Northern  Colonies,  that  promile 
in  a  fhort  I  ime  to  fupply  their  Plome-confumption. 
f  torn  New  England  they  begin  even  to  export  fome 
things  manufactured,  as  Hats,  for  inftance.  In  thefe 
Provinces  they  have  Colleges  and  Academies  for  the 
Education  of  their  Youth  ;  and  as  they  increafe  daily 
in  People  and  in  Induftry,  the  Neceffity  of  a  Con¬ 
nection  with  England ,  with  which  they  have  no  na~ 
turalJntercourfe  by  a  Reciprocation  of  Wants,  will 
continually  diminilh.  But  as  they  recede  from  the 
Sea,  all  thefe  Caufes  will  operate  more  ftrongly  ; 
they  will  have  nothing  to  expeCi,  they  mult  live 
wholly  on  their  own  Labour,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time  will  know  little,  inquire  little,  and  care  little 
about  the  Mother- country. 

If,  Sir,  the  people  of  our  Colonies  find  no  Check 
from  Canada ,  they  will  extend  themfelves,  almofi: 
without  Bounds,  into  the  Inland  Parts.  They  are 
invited  to  it  by  the  Pleafantnefs,  the  Fertility,  and 
the  Plenty  of  that  Country  ;  and  they  will  increafe 
infinitely  from  all  Caufes.  What  the  Conlequence 
will  be,  to  have  a  numerous,  hardy,  independent 
People,  poffefied  of  a  ftrong  Country,  communica¬ 
ting  little,  or  not  at  all  with  England ,  I  leave  to 
your  own  Reflections.  I  hope  we  have  not  gone  to 
thefe  immenfe  Expences,  without  any  Idea  of  fee  ti¬ 
ring  the  Fruits  of  them  to  Pofterity.  If  we  have,  I 
am  fure  we  have  acted  with  little  Frugality  or  Fore¬ 
fight.  This  is  indeed  a  Point  that  mult  be  the  con- 
ftant  ObjeCt  of  the  Mini-fliers  Attention,  but  is  not  a 
fit  SubjeCt  for  a  Difcuffion  ;  I  wiN  therefore  expatiate 
no  farther  on  this  Topic  :  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that 
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by  eagerly  gralping  at  extenfxve  Territory,  we  may 
run  the  Rifque,  and  that  perhaps  in  no  very  diftant 
Period,  of  lofing  what  we  now  poffefs.  ThePof- 
feffion  of  Canada ,  far  from  being  neceffary  to  our 
Safety,  may  in  its  Confequence  be  even  danger¬ 
ous.  A  Neighbour  that  keeps  us  in  fome  Awe,  is 
not  always  the  worft  of  Neighbours.  So  that  far  from 
facrificing  Guadaloupe  to  Canada,  perhaps,  if  we  might 
have  Canada  without  any  Sacrifice  at  all,  we  ought 
not  to  defire  it.  And,  befides  the  Points  to  be  con- 
fidered  between  us  and  France ,  there  are  other  Powers 
who  will  probably  think  themfelves  interefted  in  the 
Decifion  of  this  Affair.  There  is  a  Balance  of  Power 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe ,  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  ;  and  this  is  a  Point  I Jhould  have  expended 
would  fomewhat  have  engaged  your  Attention. 

With  regard  to  Senegal  and  Goree ,  I  concur  with 
you  in  not  making  them  the  principal  Objeft  of  our 
Negotiations  at  the  Congrefs  *  for  a  Peace  ;  but  it 
is  upon  Principles  very  different  from  yours.  You  de- 
fpiie  the  African  Trade,  and  that  confidently  enough, 
becaufe  you  feem  to  lay  little  Weight  on.that  of  the 
Weft  Indies y  which  is  fupported  by  it;  but  the 
Reduction  of  the  Price  of  Slaves,  the  whole  Trade 
of  Gum  thrown  into  our  Hands,  and  the  Increafe' 
of  thofe  o t  Gold  and  Ivory,  would  make  even  thole 
Places  a  tar  better  Purchafe  than  Canada , '  as  might, 

I  think,  be  (hewn  without  much  Difficulty.  But  I 
do  not  infill  Upon  it ;  becaufe  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  as  moderate  in  the  Terms  of  Peace,  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  a  reafonable  Indemnification,  and  be¬ 
caufe  too  I  know,  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  that  it 

E  is 


*  P-  33.  “  Senegal  and  Qoree>  though  of  real  Importance 
in  the  Slave  and  Gum  Trades,  our  own  African  Settlements 
have  hitherto  fupplied  us  with  Slaves  fuffreient  for  our  Ame- 
1  tcan  Purpofes ;  and  the  Gum  Trade  is  not  perhaps  of  Con- 
i  quence  enough  to  make  us* Amends  for  the  annual  Mortality 
wniGn  we  already  lament  of  our  brave  Countrymen,  to  guard 
our  African  Conquelb.” 
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is  impoffible  to  retain  all.  In  one  word,  I  will 
not  venture.  Sir,  to  fay,  we  have  a  treacherous  and 
delufive  Peace ,  unlefs  the  Peace  is  made  in  Confor¬ 
mity  to  my  Ideas  ;  for  there  may  be  Reafons  that 
neither  you,  or  I,  Sir,  can  poffibly  be  acquainted 
with,  which  may  make  this  not  proper  to  be  infill¬ 
ed  upon  ;  but  I  will  take  upon  me,  Sir,  to  lay, 
that  if  by  this  War  we  gain  Guadeloupe ,'  we  gain  as 
great  an  Acquifition  as  ever  this  Nation  gained  by 
any  Treaty  or  any  War;  and  if  it  is  poffible  to 
retain  this,  we  need  not  afk  for  more. 

At  a  Congrefs,  Sir,  in  the  Face  of  that  Auguft 
Affembly,  formed  by  the  Reprefentatives  of  the 
Chnflian  .World,  we  lhall  there  exhibit  ourfelves 
in  our  real  Character,  and  fhew  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  what  they  are  to  expeft  from  us,  and  how 
far  they  ought  to  wifh  the  Continuance' and  Increafe 
of  our  Greatnefs.  Therefore  any  fhew  of  arrogant 
Superiority,  any  unmeafurable  Claim,  any  avari¬ 
cious  Grafping,  though  they  may  feem  immediately 
to  fall  upon  France ,  are  in  effeft  Menaces  to  every 
other  Power.  But  if  Moderation  is  neceffary  there, 
when  the  War  is  ended,  and  when  we  aft  as  a  Na¬ 
tion,  how  much  more  neceffary  is  it  to  private  Men, 
whilffc  the  War  fill  continues  with  that  Uncertain¬ 
ty,  which  rnufl  always  attend  the  mofl  profperous 
Fortune.  You  cannot  forget,  in  this  very  Year, 
what  an  Afpeft  our  Affairs  in  Germany  wore,  before 
the  glorious  Battle  of  Minden ;  and  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  how  much  this  rnufl  have  affefted  in  a 
Negotiation  for  Peace.  Things  are  not  yet  decided 
there  ;  they  look  indeed  favourable,  but  not  favour¬ 
able  enough,  either  with  Regard  to  his  Majefly’s 
Army,  and  fail  Ids  with  Regard  to  the  King  of 
Prujfia^  to  entitle  you  to  prelcribe  Terms  in  the 
Stile  of  a  Roman  Diftator,  even  if  any  Fortune 
could -intitle  you  to  do  it.  Let  us,  Sir,  ufe  a  little 
Moderation  in  our*  happy  Hour,  that  we  may  at 
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all  Events  preferve  an  Uniformity  of  Conduct,  and 
not  aft  meanly,  if,  contrary  to  our  Willies,  any 
reverfe  of  Fortune  fhould  oblige  us  to  be  moderate. 
I  fhould  indeed  think  it  the  more  neceffary  in  you 
to  have  been  fo,  as  you  have  not,  in  my  humble 
Opinion,  chofen  your  Objects  very  properly.  France , 
Sir,  though  beaten  in  all  Quarters  of  the  World, 
worked  both  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  though  the  Credit 
of  her  Arms  and  her  Finances  are  impaired,  fhe  is 
not  yet  totally  ruined  *  nor,  as  I  conceive,  brought 
fo  low  as  fhe  was  in  the  War  of  Queen  Anne .  Yet, 
Sir,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  by  the 
haughty  Demeanor,  the  unreafonable  Expectations, 
the  arrogant,  I  may  fay,  ridiculous  Demands  of  the 
Allies,  the  happy  Hour  for  making  Peace  on  the 
moil  advantageous  ConcefTions  was  fuffered  to 
efcape ;  until  Faftion  had  Time  to  raife  its  Head  in 
England ,  the  Pofture  of  Affairs  to  change  Abroad, 
and  the  Fortune  cf  the  War  to  vary  in  fo  many 
Particulars,  that  the  Refult  of  all  cur  Succefs  and 
Arrogance  was-— the  Treaty  of  Utrecht .  The  IVL 
de  Torcy's  Memoirs  are  a  lively  Picture  of  this  Con¬ 
duct  and  its  Confequences. 

I  have,  Sir,  attentively,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
allowed  fairly,  examined  your  principal  Arguments. 
You  will  give  me  Leave  now  to  obferve  a  little  upon 
feme  ri  hings  of  lefs  Confequence,  which  lie  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another  here  and  there  in  your 
Performance. 

I  refpeft  the  Zeal  which  you  fhew  for  the  Interefl 
pf  your  Country  ;  but  I  think  that  Zeal  has  trans¬ 
ported  you  much  too  far  in  your  Reflections  on  the 
Conduft  and  Capacities  of  our  Nobility.  If  the 
Eafmefs  of  their  Fortunes  hurries  many  of  them  in¬ 
to  a  Life  of  Diflipation  and  Pleafure,  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  Cafe,  becaufe  it  is  the  natural  Confe¬ 
quence  ox  Youth  and  Affluence.  This,  if  we  may 
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truft  our  Writers,  was  the  Grievance  of  other  Ages 
and  other  Countries  as  well  as  ours. 

This  War  is  principally,  with  Regard  to  us  at 
leaft,  it  is  an  American  War.  Wlfen  I  confider 
this,  I  o  wn  my  Eyes  are  involuntarily  led,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  thole  of  moft  Perfons  are,  to  the  few  who  from 
their  Inclinations,  their  Studies,  their  Opportunities, 
and  their  Talents,  arc  made  Perfectly  Matters  of  the 
State  and  Interefts  of  our  Colonies.  There  cannot 
be  many;  therefore  we  cannot  eafily  be  miftaken. 
Nor  can  we,  when  wre  caft  our  Eve  on  the  noble 
Per fon  to  whom  we  owe  the  judicious  Settlement 
of  that  Frontier  Colony,  whofe  Capital  gratefully 
bears  the  Title  of  its  Founder,  by  any  Means  de- 
fpair  of  an  able  Plenipotentiary  at  a  Congrefs,  where, 
for  the  firft  Time,  our  own  national  Intereft  will  be 
the  principal  Object  of  Negotiation. 

I  admire,  Sir,  with  you,  the  noble  Struggle  which 
that  great  Prince,  our  Ally  in  this  War,  has  made  a- 
gainft  fuch  a  Combination  of  great  Powers  as  meant 
to  deftroy  him.  I  could  with  for  his  Virtues,  and 
profefs  I  alrnoft  expedt  from  his  Abilities,  that  he  / 
will  (till  extricate  himfelffrom  all  the  Toils  that  fur- 
round  him. 

It  mutt,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
not  to  his  Connection  with  us,  that  he  owes  his  Di- 
ftrefs.  He  has  not,  like  the  unhappy  Prince  of 
Heffe ,  loft  his  Country  twice,  by  adhering  firmly  to 
Great  Britain ,  in  a  Quarrel  entirely  Britijh.  .  'We 
found  him  befet  with  Enemies,  our  Interefts  coinci  ¬ 
ded,  we  made  an  Alliance,  and  1  am  fure  he  has 
Already  found  in  Great  Britain  a  uieful  Ally  , 
and  I  believe  he  always  will  find  in  her  an  Ally 
faithful  to  her  Engagements.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a 
Bound  to  every  T.  hing,  f  Let  us ,  in  your  own  Words ^ 
learn  for  the  future  toperfer  our  own  Interejl  to  that 

of  o' hers  *  to  proportion  our  Expences  on  the  Continent 
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•to  the  immediate  Expences  of  our  own  Country ,  and 
never  to  affijl  a  New  Ally  without  remembering  how 
much  we  did  for  our  Old  one ,  and  what  Return  we  have 
had.  We  fee  plainly,  Sir,  by  the  Conduct  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  Flour,  that  the  Miniftry  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  let  this  Prince  fall  for  Want  of  a  due  Affift- 
ance  ,  but,  fore,  while  we  afiifl:  him  fo  materially  in 
Europe ,  we  are  not  bound  to  facrifice  our  Interefts 
in  other  Parts  of  the  World.  It  may  be  a  popular 
Doctrine  ;  but  I  hope,  it  is  not  a  Doftrine  that  will 
be  received. 

f  Enthufiafm,  Sir,  is  a  noble  Principle  of  Ac¬ 
tion  but  good  Senfe  and  Knowledge  only  muft  di¬ 
rect  the  Pole  Bufmefs  of  a  Negotiation.  The  Pro- 
teftant  Caufe  maintained  itfelf  before  the  King  of 
Pruffia  was  confidered  as  its  Frotedtor  ;  and  I  truft 
it  will  ftill  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  independent  of 
him  ;  it  will  indeed  always  find  a  furer  Support 
in  the  jarring  Intetefl  of  the  feveral  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  will  certainly  never  ceafe,  than  in  the 
Faith  of  any  Prince,  which  will  be  always  fubjedt  to 
Change. 

The  Circutnftances  of  that  famous  £  Oppofition 
in  our  Parliament,  to  which  you  allude,  are  indeed 
but  little  known.  It  is  however,  a  Period  about 
which  no  Man  is  uninquifitive.  Your  Defcription 

f  P.  40,  41.  “  X  would  inculcate  a  DoBnne  which,  I  think:, 

will  not  be  unpopular ,  and  which  therefore,  1  hope,  will  not 
“  be  oppofed  by  our  Ministers,  that  'whatever  Conquejt  we  have 
<£  made,  and  whatever  Conqueft  we  may  Hill  make  upon  the 
((  French ,  except  North  America ,  which  muft  he  kept  all  our  own, 
“  Hiould  be  looked  upon  as  given  back  to  France  for  a  valuable 
“  Confederation,  if  it  can  he  the  Means  of  extricating  the  King 
“  of  PruJJia  from  any  unforefeen  DiftrcfTes.” 

X  P.  41.  P.  35.  \  icle  Note.  “  'The  true  fliftory  of  this 
Tran  faction  here  alluded  to,  may  poffibly  feme  Time  or  other 
c<  appear;  though,  as  yet,  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  World 
knows  very  little  of  it.” 
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of  the  Medley  which  compofed  that  Oppofition,  is 
ipinted,  lively,  and  I  doubt  not,  juft:  If  you  were 
yourfelf  engaged  in  that  Struggle,  when  you  haddri - 
ike  common  Enemy  to  the  Wall ,  whether  you 
found  it  convenient  at  that  Time  to  quit  your 
Friends,  or  whether  you  thought  yourfelf  deferred 
hy  tnem,  Fi me  enough  is  now  elapfed  to  have  for- 
goiLcn  political  Friendfhips,  and  perhaps  too,  to 
nave  worn  out  Farty-refentnients  ;  and  in  an  Age 
fo  fond  of  Anecdotes,  and  fo  curious  in  Characters, 
aflu  redly  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  than  a  true 
Hi  (lory  of  that  whole  Tranfattion. 

it  was  indeed  no  undelirable  Time  to  have  lived, 
when  a  Field  was  opened  for  every  Man  to  difplay 
lus  Abilities,  and  exert  his  Talents  •,  if  we  give  the 
It  cm;,  l0  our  Ambition,  we  Ibould,  Sir,  regret  that 
vAieieJo  many  Jkillful  Champions  uj'cd  j ormerly  to  en¬ 
gage  and ftruggle  for  ViSlory,  one  Man  jhould  at  this 
Day  remain  Jingle  in  the  Field  of  Battle.  But,  alas  ! 
Sir,  however  mortifying  this  may  be  to  us  as  Men, 
furely  as  Citizens  we  mult  rejoice  that  the  great  Man, 
to  whofe  a<5tive  Spirit  we  in  a  great  Meafure  owe  all 
our  Glory,  our  Succefs,  I  had  almoft  laid  our  very 
Safety,  can  employ  his  whole  Time  againft  the  Ene¬ 
mies  of  his  Country,  without  giving  a  Moment’s 
Care  to  provide  for  his  own  Safety.  If  we  confider 
it  in  this  Light,  Sir,  lure  it  mull  be  a  moft  pleafing 
Contemplation  to  think,  that  f  “  the  Extinction  of 
factious  Oppofition,  the  Unanimity  of  every  Par¬ 
ty,  and  the  Acquiescence  of  every  Connection,  in 
whatever  Scheme  is  propofed  by  his  Majefty’s 
Servants,55  fuffer  the  Speaker  without  the  leaft  De¬ 
bate  or  Oppofition  to  take  the  Chair,  only  to  vote  Mil¬ 
lions,  and  levy  Thoufands  ;  J  but  thefe  Millions  are 
voted,  and  thefe  Thoufands  are  levied,  for  the  De- 

ftruCtion  of  the  Enemies  of  our  Country.  ' 
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Haye  a  little  Patience  however ;  we  fhall  foon,  I 
truft,  Sir,  have  beat  all  our  Enemies,  and  then  we 
fhall  perhaps  again  have  Leifure  to  quarrel  among 
ourfelves ;  we  may  then  fee  more  than  one  Champi¬ 
on  in  the  Field ;  we  may  then  lift  under  that  Banner, 
v/hich  our  Intereft  or  our  Faffions  may  direft  us  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  thank  Providence  for  the 
prefent  happy  Situation  of  our  Affairs.  Every  Man 
ftiould,  as  far  as  he  can,  endeavour  to  continue  that 
Acquiefcence,  to  cherifh  that  Concord  and  Union, 
which  is  indeed  fo  advantageous  to  our  Country  *,  and 
every  Plead  of  a  Party  muft  in  this  have  a  (hare  in 
our  Acknowledgments  for  their  Acquiefcence. 

But  the  two  great  Perfons  you  addrefs,  at  prefent 
engrofs  the  public  Attention.  The  noble  Lord  has 
great  Merit  both  to  his  Country  and  his  Prince •,  his 
early  Zeal  cannot  be  forgotten.  His  extenfive  In¬ 
fluence,  his  perfonal  Authority,  exerted  as  they  have 
been,  and  as  I  truft  they  always  will  be,  for  the  good 
of  his  Country,  will  always  challenge  the  good  Opi¬ 
nion  of  his  Countrymen.  Nor  will  our  Country  for¬ 
get  to  do  Juftice  to  the  aftive  Spirit  of  that  great 
Man,  towhofe  unwearied  Efforts  Great  Britain  is 
fo  much  indebted  for  her  prefent  Glory  *,  to  whom 
you  and  I,  Sir,  owe  it,  that  in  a  War  with  flich  a 
Pov/er  as  France ,  we  nowT  debate  whether  our  Country 
fhould  ufe  Moderation.  I  mean  not,  Sir,  to  make 
any  Comparifon,  for  it  is  not  now  a  Time  to  draw  the 
nice  Line  between  the  Merits  of  great  Men,  or  to 
afcertain  exaftly  where  the  Merit  of  the  one  ends, 
and  the  other  begins.  Comparifons  are  always  invi¬ 
dious  and  might  at  this  time  be  hurtful,  and  tend  to 
weaken  the  Bonds  that  unite  fo  many  in  the  Service 
of  their  Country. 

It  was  no  Spirit  of  Contradiffion,  Sir,  that  made 
me  take  the  pains  of  anfwering  your  Letter  ;  there¬ 
fore  as  I  canvafs  with  Freedom  thofe  Points  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  miftaken,  fo  with  great  Pleafure 
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I  join  Hands  where  I  think  what  you  fay  is  juft  and 
reafonable.  I  agree  with  you  intirely  in  your  Judg- 
ment  of  a  place  Bill,  which  would,  I  believe,  be 
more  effe&ual,  if  not  made  too  violent  in  its  firft  O- 
peration  like  an  Oliverian  felf-denying  Ordinance. 
Your  Judgment  on  Mediators  is  fn rely  juft  and  fen- 
fible ;  and  we  may  believe  the  Miniftry  think  fo,  who 
have  not  employed  any  Mediation,  though  they  have 
offered  Terms  to  their  Enemy. 

1  might  now  afk  yours  and  the  public  Indulgence 
for  any  Miftakes.  I  have  not  willingly  perverted  or 
mifreprefented  any  thing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  the 
Credit  of  a  Writer,  but  1  have  endeavoured  to  under- 
ftand  theQueftion  I  write  upon,  as  I  think  every  Man 
is  bound  to  do  who  troubles  the  Public  with  his  O- 
pinions.  If  I  am  miftaken  in  what  I  advance,  it 
does  not  much  fignify  who  the  Author  of  wrong 
Notions  may  be.  If  my  Opinions  are  well  ground¬ 
ed,  and  my  Remarks  juft,  my  Country  may  receive 
fome  Benefit  from  them  *,  and  if  fhe  receives  a  Be¬ 
nefit,  ip  is  of  little  Concern  what  Hand  adminifters 
.  ♦  •  * 
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lam,  SIR, 


Yours,  &c.  &c. 
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